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lectures and exhibitions, and to the art educational work of the public 
school system, in which St. Louis has taken an enviable position of 
leadership. It will devote space also to the exhibitions and work of 
the Artists' Guild, and other St. Louis educational bodies, and to the 
exhibitions at the central and branch galleries of the Public Library, 
and at other galleries throughout St. Louis, and it will have notes 
of matters going on in other cities. 



THE MODERN 
ART MUSEUM 

THE old idea of the museum as a place of safe storage for odd 
things and rarities, has gone to the limbo, along with the old 
conception of the library as a sort of cloister for bookworms. To-day 
the library goes out to meet the people, and does a great, consistent, 
continuous, militant work in the cause of national progress. Popular 
service encouraging popular enjoyment and interest ; effective appeal 
to the people by a constructive response to the demand of the public 
for better means of enlightenment, growth and profit — to encourage 
popular aspirations leading toward knowledge and culture and hap- 
piness — to serve the people by helping to elevate the standards of 
American life — these are aims of the modern public educational 
institution, in this country. 

EXTENSION WORK 

Long ago, advanced universities made university extension work 
a feature in their progress, and the libraries began to adopt all sorts 
of plans for carrying their influence into the homes of the people. 
Museums, in general, have been conservative in this responsiveness to 
this modern spirit, but the South Kensington Museum, in London, 
set the world an example half a century ago, and gradually the idea 
has spread, until in some places the museums are centers of great 
national activity immensely affecting the industries and commerce, as 
well as the culture, of the people. In Germany the museums have 
been central factors in an industrial revolution which has greatly 
modified German life and the German position among the countries 
of the world, and made itself felt wherever the products of the 
nations compete. 
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THE WESTERN SPIRIT 

In the United States, the western museums have had a certain 
leadership in the democratization and popularizing of museum service, 
partly because the western community has awaked suddenly to the 
appreciation of values which only very gradually have become 
appreciated elsewhere, and, therefore, the western city inevitably has 
turned to the museum for services which in other places are scattered 
among various institutions that have gradually appeared upon the 
scene in response to a slower evolution of civic spirit. 

In some respects, therefore, the organization of art educational 
work is really in a better position, in some Western than in some 
Eastern cities — just as some Western cities have been able to start 
city designing at early stages of their development, and so avoid 
the accidental and unfortunate development of unplanned centers, 
bad streets, slums and blemishes which eventually have to be 
straightened out. 

The Western museums have led in supplying transient exhibi- 
tions, lectures, and other service by which their communities have 
been placed in touch, to at least some extent, with the world's achieve- 
ment. They have led in co-operating with the public schools. They 
have led in Sunday opening, and night opening, and in "free days," 
and at times when elsewhere some museums were so conducted as 
to be almost unavailable for the masses of the people. The Art 
Museum in St. Louis was free to the public on Sundays, when the 
New York museum was apparently designed for people of leisure, to 
whom the hours between ten and four were convenient. The Art 
Institute of Chicago has become the leading American museum in 
some respects by reason of its educational and extension work, sup- 
plementing the mere acquisition and storage of collections. The 
City Art Museum of St. Louis leads all museums in the fact that 
it is open to all the public every day and without charge. It leads, 
too, in the fact that it is supported by a special public tax voted 
directly by the people, and so is a popular instrumentality in the 
way that other museums are not. There are some who think the 
museum should be limited and narrowed by this fact, but the contrary 
will prove to be the case. Some thought the public school, college, 
university, necessarily must be of limited and narrow scope, in com- 
parison with others, but they are not. It is part of the genius of 
American institutions that our public schools, libraries and museums 
can expand and develop to meet whatever conditions the require- 
ments of the people from time to time may impose. The people of 
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St. Louis already have registered their appreciation of work their 
art museum has done and may do, and as the comprehension of its 
importance spreads and deepens and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment and its public service become known, without doubt the people 
of St. Louis will demand that their art museum be the real center 
of art enlightenment. 

SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS 
NOW IN ST. LOUIS 

GARDNER SYMONS, ORSON LOWELL 

CURRENT transitory exhibitions at the City Art Museum comprise 
a one-artist collection of paintings by Gardner Symons, and a 
one-artist exhibition of drawings in black and white by Orson Lowell. 
These collections will be kept on view during March. The develop- 
ment of Mr. Symons' art is an individual triumph over technique, and 
it shows that the glamour of technical masterfulness is not to per- 
manently mislead the young American painter. 

Mr. Orson Lowell's drawings for the center pages of Life of 
course are familiar to a large public. They are being shown in 
several museums, as an exhibition, for the first time. 

CHARLES WALTER STETSON 

As the Bulletin for April goes to press, an exhibition of fifty 
paintings in oil and water color by the late Charles Walter Stetson 
is on its way to St. Louis, from the Art Institute of Chicago, to be 
shown at the City Art Museum. Mr. Stetson was an American 
painter of individuality and worth, who, typically, loved the beautiful 
in his early youth but had to do without seeing it. His father, the 
Rev. Joshua A. Stetson, was a missionary, called from one small 
town altogether innocent of art to another, and even when the 
family moved to Providence, R. I., it was in days when no painter 
ventured to work from a nude model. As with many American 
painters, much of his early instruction was derived from the engrav- 
ings which the New England conscience, meeting the aesthetic 
appreciation of the times, permitted to adorn ambitious homes. 
Nevertheless, Stetson became a colorist, a colorist of delightful indi- 
viduality, and an exponent of the idyllic figure. His pictures are 
beautiful, and his exhibition will place a good many St. Louisans 
under an indebtedness to him, if they do themselves justice in 
studying it. 



